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Flemish Drawings: Art in the Age of Rubens, the first exhibition of 17th-century 
drawings from the southern Netherlands (now Belgium), goes on view at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art on January 4, 1994. It comes to the Museum from Wellesley College, 
where it complemented the Boston Museum of Fine Arts’ major exhibition. The Age of 
Rubens, which includes paintings by the most renowned of all 17th-century Flemish 
artists, Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), opening at the Toledo Museum of Art on 
February 2, 1994. 

These two exhibitions offer to the Midwest a rare view of the art of Rubens and 
his contemporaries. Rubens was acknowledged in his own day as a remarkable citizen 
and artist and has since been profoundly admired by artists and collectors. A learned 
man, official painter to the Spanish rulers, diplomatic emissary, and vastly successful 
painter, Rubens was at the center of the humanists and artists who made Antwerp the 
center of the southern Netherlands, and a significant center of northern Europe, 
throughout the first half of the 17th century. 

Because the southern Netherlands remained Catholic and loyal to their Spanish 
overlords, after the northern Netherlands had formed an independent Protestant 
republic, the Catholic Counter-Reformation was the great passion of patrons: churches, 
guilds, Jesuits and other Catholic orders, and publishers of religious books. Commissions 
to the Flemish artists featured in the exhibition ranged from large altarpieces to 
engravings for book illustrations. Many drawings in the exhibition are studies for 
paintings meant to evoke compassion for the suffering of Christ and the saints-the 
combination of love and terror that created the heightened intensity of Baroque art. 
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Sixty-three drawings are exhibited, representing 26 artists. Besides Rubens, the best 
known are Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641), who was Rubens’s most valued assistant 1618-20, and 
Jacob Jordaens (1593-1678), the period’s foremost history painter. One of the exhibition’s aims 
is to draw attention to Rubens’s other contemporaries, who were respected in their own time 
but have fallen into undeserved obscurity. 

Among them are the prolific Abraham van Diepenbeeck (1596-1675); Theodor van 
Thulden (1606-1669), who excelled in political allegories; Cornelis Schut (1597-1655), especially 
regarded for his etchings; Justus van Egmont (1601-1674), once a trusted collaborator of Rubens 
and a founder of the French Academy; Jan Fyt (1611-1661); Jan Boeckhorst (ca. 1604-1668), 
and David Teniers the Younger (1610-1690). Most of their drawings in the exhibition are 
placed between 1610, when Rubens returned from Italy, and 1650, a decade after his death. The 
majority are not signed, and only a few are dated, for almost aU were preliminary sketches, not 
finished works for presentation to patrons. 

Being shown only in Cleveland are two drawings by Rubens: Venus Lamenting Adonis 
and Standing Lion. The lion is a study for a painting, titled Daniel in the Lions’ Den, now in the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., which also owns this study. According to 
contemporary anecdote, Rubens had a lion brought into his studio; whenever the lion would 
doze off, Rubens had an assistant tickle it under the chin to open its mouth and give Rubens a 
better view. A less dramatic explanation is that Rubens went to see the lions at the zoo in 
nearby Ghent. 

Venus Lamenting Adonis is one of three closely related drawings, but no painting has 
been identified for which they might be .studies. Working out his ideas, as here, Rubens most 
often used pen and ink, creating what the guest curator, Anne-Marie Logan, accurately calls 
"rather mes.sy, personal drawings." The quick, summary sketch looks startlingly modern. 

Three Studies of a Woman Wearing an Elaborate Headdress, which belongs to The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, was originally made by another artist; as he often did when he saw a 
drawing he liked, Rubens retouched it extensively to make it his own. Such retouched drawings 
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were very personal items, serv'ing him as a source of inspiration. A forceful portrait of Thomas 
Howard, 2nd Earl of Arundel, a study in brush with thick gouache color and possibly some oil 
paint, was probably inspired by Titian’s portraits. Rubens made it during his year as a 
diplomatic emis.sary from the Spanish court to England in 1629-30. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of Rubens’s drawings here is the famous study for the figure 
of Christ in the Raising of the Cross. A study for the central figure of an altarpiece for the 
church of St. Walburga in Antwerp, this drawing reveals how thoroughly Rubens had absorbed 
anatomy during his years in Italy copying classical sculptures, and how he worked from the live 
model. He worked at the altarpiece in the church itself, having already made an oil sketch of 
the composition and determined precisely what pose and gesture the central Christ figure would 
need, down to the smallest details of the clenched right fist and the thumb of the left hand. (In 
all likelihood, the model had to grasp a rope with his right hand, in order to hold the difficult 
reclining pose.) 

Jacob Jordaens was, after Rubens’s death in 1640, the foremost painter in Antwerp with 
a large studio. The touching sketch of a Goat, done in red, yellow, and black chalk, with touches 
of red and brown wash, heightened with white, is a spirited life study. Goats appear in several 
of Jordaens’s major paintings. 

Shown only in Cleveland, Jordaens’s Nude Old Man Seated is a rare example of the artist 
working from a live model. (He did this much less often than Rubens, for whom it was standard 
practice.) Again, we see a model grasping a rope-in the upper left corner-probably to help him 
hold a difficult pose. There is no painting known for which Jordaens used this affecting study. 

Two works in the Cleveland collection are early preliminary designs, perhaps for a lost 
altarpiece in an Antwerp church. Two Conversions of St. Paul are shown side by side, to give a 
powerful idea of Jordaens’s emphasis on solid, muscular figures and his inventive imagination. 

Among the five sheets by Anthony van Dyck is Portrait of Carlos Coloma. The sitter, a 
Spanish general and statesman, most likely sat for van Dyck between 1627 and 1635; it is one of 
16 similar studies in black chalk heightened with white chalk of princes and military 
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commanders that van Dyck made in Flanders for a famous collection of 80 etched and engraved 
portraits, the Iconography. 

At 1:30 pm on Wednesday, January 5, and Sunday, January 9, a gallery talk will be given 
in the exhibition by Nancy McAfee, Instructor in the Museum’s Department of Education and 
Public Programs. She will also give a slide lecture on "Rubens: Painter to the Royals" on 
Wednesday, February 2, at 6 pm, and will repeat it on Sunday, February 6, at 2:30 pm. 

Organized by the Davis Museum and Cultural Center of Wellesley College, Flemish 
Drawings is supported by a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts, a federal agency, 
the Margaret Mull Art Museum Fund, the Susan H. Bradley (class of 1979) Memorial Gift 
through the estate of Emma H. Bradley, and Bekaert Corporation. A complete catalogue, with 
an essay by guest curator Anne-Marie Logan, presents full-page images of each drawing chosen 
for the exhibition; it is on sale at the Museum Store of The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art receives partial funding from the Ohio Arts Council, 
a state agency created to foster and encourage the development of the arts and to 
preserve Ohio’s cultural heritage. Funding from the Ohio Arts Council is an 
investment of state tax dollars that promotes economic growth, educational 
excellence and cultural enrichment for all Ohioans. 
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For additional information, slides, or photographs, please contact Adele Z. Silver, Public 
Information, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland OH 44106- 
216/421-7340. 



